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POWER IN SMALL GROUPS 
Louis Raths 


All serious writers about power speak of its interpersonal nature 
and its reciprocal relationships: to have power one must be em- 
powered. The power comes from others. 

Much of the writing about power concerns itself with definitions 
and illustration of what is meant by one or more conceptions of 
power. What is communicated in these writings are the personal 
conviction and opinions of the writers. Many of these are intelligent 
guide posts for the researcher in the field, particularly the inference 
that power is not a simple unitary concept, and that its meanings 
and effects may differ from one situation to another. 

It is probably true that nearly all knowledge starts with opinion, 
but on many occasions it delays overlong at the starting position. 
Opinion may or may not be verifiable but the conscious increase of 
knowledge requires the re-formulation of opinion into testable form. 

With respect to the concept of power there have been two pre- 
vailing trends: the expressions of opinion and the tendency to simplify 
a very complex phenomenon: power is force; power is influence ; 
power is the ability to get work done; power is what is behind the 
decision-making activity of the top-most level of a social heirarchy ; 
power is authority. 

Over simplification is not necessarily to be condemned. There 
may be great advantage in focusing upon a single factor in a 
situation involving many variables. The re-statement of opinion 
into the form of an hypothesis may or may not lead to further clari- 
fication, depending upon the designs of the researcher and also upon 
the relevance of the hypothesis to the theory under consideration. 

We need an explicitly formulated theory from which hypotheses 
can be derived for experimental testing. 

In the absence of experimental data or a systematized organiza- 
tion of fact we may take as a basis the informed opinion of authorities 
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in the field, such as Bertrand Russell, Lasswell and Kaplan,? de 
Jouvenel,? Homans,* and L. L. Whyte. The latter says, “The unity 
of society depends on the existence of a hierarchical order which gives 
each section its special status and function within the whole, and 
this order may be effective even when it is not recognized.’ 

Given the interpersonal nature of power, the power-empowering 
relationship, and the suggestion of the need for hierarchical order, we 
may formulate a theory as follows: 


1. Ina small group if everyone were equal in all respects to every 
other person, the potentials for the development of power 
would be at a minimum. 

. Effective social power arises out of the operation of inequalities 
present in small group situations. 

3. These inequalities may be few or many in number and may 
relate to different status categories. They come into being 
through the consent of those in the group. In other words, 
differences in status in one or more categories are recognized 
by the group members. 

4. To preserve itself leadership utilizes these inequalities ; in part 

it tends to preserve them. 

. The utilization and preservation of inequalities is more likely 
if the leader is aware of them. 

6. Group effectiveness is likely to be superior in those situations 

where the operations of the group leader support the several 
status systems created by the members of the group. 


bo 


wn 


This theory assumes that power is created when a status system 
is brought into being. The source of the power is the status system 
itself. The functioning of power is dependent upon the continuance of 
a stable status system. 

Power, then, arises in situations where there is imbalance or 
inequality of status and where the inequality in status is recognized 


1 Bertrand Russell, Power, A New Social Analysis. London: George Allen 
and Unwin, Ltd., 1938, p. 103. 

2Harold D. Lasswell and Abraham Kaplan, Power and Society. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1950, p. 67. 

3 Bertrand de Jouvenel, On Power: Its Nature and the History of Its 
Growth. New York: The Viking Press, 1949, p. 63. 

4George C. Homans, The Human Group. New York: Harcourt Brace 
and Co., 1950, p. 59. 

5L. L. Whyte, The Next Development in Man. New York: Mentor Books, 
1950, p. 102. 
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by the members of the group. A particular status leader is chosen 
on the assumption that he will preserve the inequalities in the status 
system. The leader will not “rock the boat” for if he does he threatens 
his own leadership position. A leader may seize the power which has 
been created by the status system but he does not create it. It is 
recognized that in addition to the differences between the statuses 
within a system there may be significant status differences between 
the several different status systems. 

It is argued that to be effectively utilized power must be chan- 
neled through the different status systems which exist in the groups. 
The group system is, of course, dynamic and with change in the 
focus of attention, developing status systems may assume more or 
less importance from time to time. As the situation changes certain 
individuals in the group may appear to have more status at one time 
than another. 

Another assumption is involved. Given a primary group whose 
associations are concerned with common problems, who meet under 
regularly prescribed conditions, and who get to know each other 
quite well on a “person to person” or “person to group” basis, 
statuses become known. Individuals “earn” a regard from their 
fellows in the group. Thus each person “‘comes to have status” and 
this status is a product of his interaction with others in that group. 
For any individual the status which he has achieved for himself may 
not be the one that he desires; moreover the status which he has 
earned may not be a sound reflection of his abilities. Status is used 
in the sense that it is that place or position in the hierarchy which 
members of the group bestow upon a participant. 

In ordinary life we often see applications of this theory of power. 
A new man coming into an important post asks to be briefed on 
“Who’s who around here?” The principal of a school has “to go 
through channels.” Our bureaucracy, in one sense, represents an 
attempt to systematize, to mechanize, and perhaps to publicize the 
status levels within the several organizations in which bureaucracy 
is characteristic. 

In many groups, however, this all takes place at almost an uncon- 
scious level. Individuals in a group, in some manner now unknown 
to us, come to identify the status level of individuals in the group 
with respect to many different categories. Also there is a sense in 
which one makes a kind of composite of all the status systems and 
tends to place people in dominant or deferential classifications. The 
theory suggests that this gradation of status is the vehicle through 
which power is most effectively expressed in our culture. By implica- 
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tion there is the suggestion that an effective leader, one who gets 
work done and gets it done under circumstances where the group 
morale is high, is a person who distributes rewards directly in pro- 
portion to status and distributes penalties or neglect inversely in 
proportion to status. On the other hand there is the implication that 
the appointed or elected status leader who goes against the channels, 
who goes against the status systems, will get less work done and 
will do it less effectively, and will have problems of morale of a 
serious nature. 

There is the further implication that as committees are chosen 
in such a way that all of the members seem to be of about equal 
status, or if they are ignorant of each other’s status and if their con- 
tinued efforts do not allow an opportunity for them to become 
aware of each cther’s status, the work of that group will be largely 
ineffective. Thy: situation will be somewhat confusing to the mem- 
bers. They will be aware that things are not going along well and 
that they are not accomplishing much and often they will wonder 
why. 

Are there some systems of status in group situations which are 
crucial for the development of the group’s power potential? Lasswell 
has suggested eight status categories which he seems to believe are 
intimately associated with power. All eight seem to be interrelated 
but the correlations are not extremely high. Their actual impact 
upon classroom morale will be discussed in the other articles which 
follow. 


1. Well-being: Refers to qualities of physical strength and endur- 
ance, capacity for work and play, and to the general idea of 
well being. 

2. Skills: These refer to what we ordinarily think of as special 
abilities and special proficiencies. 

3. Enlightenment: This refers to knowledge, insight and infor- 
mation. 

4. Power: The ability to influence the behavior of others and to 
participate in the making of decisions. 

5. Wealth: Meaning the personal economic resources of the 

individual himself rather than family wealth. 

. Rectitude: Which includes uprightness, virtue and conscience. 

. Respect: The term is related to social position and to favor- 

able reputation. 

8. Affection: Which includes not only social acceptance but 
friendship and regard. 


NI ON 
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If we may assume that in primary groups these different status 
categories are influential in relation to power, we are in a position to 
formulate research. 

We need to get information from every one of the group mem- 
bers about his estimate of every other member in terms of these eight 
status categories. Having that information, we can combine these 
results and get the total status of each member in each category, 
or we can combine one or more categories into a larger composite. 

We tend to associate effective group work with a desirable group 
climate. We may call this morale or social climate, or good group 
atmosphere. If the theory is sound it seems to follow that where 
there is good social climate, power is being effectively channeled 
through the status system. Another implication would be that where 
there is good social climate that status leader would be more aware 
of the differences in status among the group members with respect 
to these categories. 

If the power is being effectively channeled it would imply that 
the status leader supports more frequently the individuals of higher 
status and supports less frequently those of lower status. In the two 
articles which follow, the investigators report research bearing 
directly on these ideas. 

Mr. Bogen’s data support the theory in part and in part throw 
doubt upon it. His evidence suggests that there are combinations of 
status categories which when related to teachers’ awareness of status, 
show a statistically significant difference between teachers with high 
morale and teachers with low morale. In each group of teachers an 
exception occurs. On the basis of his own personal experience during 
the inquiry Mr. Bogen has some reason for believing that the excep- 
tions were not as inconsistent with the theory as might at first 
be observed. 

All kinds of errors might be creeping into such a study: the 
differences might be associated with errors in the selection of 
teachers; the means of measurement may be inadequate and inac- 
curate. Even our statistics may be inappropriate in the circumstances. 
The sample is very small indeed. There is a grave danger in gen- 
eralizing from a classroom group in a school to other kinds of 
populations and to other kinds of groups, and correlation does not 
imply causation. 

Notwithstanding all of these hazards the evidence which Mr. 
Bogen presents suggests that the theory deserves much more explora- 
tion. Mr. Bogen’s investigation dealt with the status leader’s knowl- 
edge of the status positions of children in the classroom group. His 
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hypothesis was that knowledge of children’s status systems would be 
greater with teachers who had better group morale. When Lucy 
Polansky initiated her inquiry she was concerned not at all with the 
teacher’s conscious knowledge of status systems. She was concerned 
with whether or not the teacher, as status leader, tended to give more 
verbal support to children of higher status, and lesser verbal support 
to children of lower status. 

Her results are not in absolute agreement with the theory. She 
also, found an inconsistency in her evidence. By and large, however, 
the teachers with good group morale tended to support the status 
systems of children and those with poor group morale tended to be 
less supportive. Exceptions, however, were noted. In the presence 
of favorable data and with other data not favorable to the theory it 
is necessary to say “not proved.” It should be added that a single 
experiment seldom constitutes socially accepted truth. In both studies 
there is some consistency in the evidence which supports the theory. 
In both cases there is some negative evidence—but the supporting 
evidence is much greater in extent. To this writer it seems that the 
theory is worthwhile exploring in many areas. 

It should be possible to secure evidence of status in many different 
kinds of groups; it should be possible to secure data which indicates 
whether or not status leaders tend to support individuals with high 
status in the group and to give less support to individuals of lower 
status. It should be possible to identify groups which are accomplish- 
ing a great deal and other groups with the same tasks confronting 
them who are not accomplishing very much. An hypothesis related 
to the theory would suggest that where group accomplishment was 
high the theory is at work and where accomplishment is relatively 
low the theory is not being applied. 

Space is too limited for an extensive discussion of related ideas 
but perhaps one or two words should be said about the relationships. 
The status systems as such are the results of the interaction of 
individuals in the group and hence were determined more or less 
by assent and consent. It seems to follow that these status systems 
cannot be imposed upon a group; they come from the group itself 
and are in that sense an expression of that group’s experience. 

In another sense the theory implies that as new status systems 
have opportunity to come into being, new sources of power are being 
created so far as group work is concerned. That teacher or leader 
who tries to limit the status systems to one or two which relate only 
to academicism, is limiting opportunities for the development of 
group power. It is in this sense that a group or nation becomes 
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powerful as it increases opportunities for a group to differentiate 
themselves but to differentiate themselves in group situations where 
status may be earned, a status that is cherished and is also approved 
by other members of that group. 

The theory opens up many opportunities for further research. It 
is possible that the committee system which is such 4 fundamental 
in our social operations might be considerably improved if we knew 
how to select a group whose self accepted differentials might allow 
for a maximum of power with a maximum of social climate. 

The theory might be very helpful in the organization of individual 
groups. The relationships of such groups to departments and depart- 
ments to divisions and divisions to the central authority may all be 
examined if this theory is used as a tentative base for experimenta- 
tion. It is indeed possible that problems of discipline in all of our 
social institutions including the school can be approached from this 
point of view and aid in the discovery of solutions. 

Although it has been implied throughout, a final word might be 
said to the effect that hierarchy was not considered as something 
permanent, unyielding or fixed. The concept here dealt with a multi- 
tude of hierarchies in a situation so flexible that change was an ever 
present possibility. It may indeed be true that this is a great strength 
of our society as it is presently organized. 


Louis E. Raths is Professor of Education in the School of Education at 
New York University. 








PUPIL-TEACHER RAPPORT AND THE TEACHER'S AWARENESS 
OF STATUS STRUCTURES WITHIN THE GROUP 


Isidore Bogen 


MOTIVATION OF THE STUDY 


The theory, discussed above, implies that power exerts itself 
effectively when status systems are followed, and conversely that it 
fails when status systems are not followed. 

This study, designed within the conceptual framework of the 
theory, proceeded on the hypothesis that there is a positive relation- 
ship between good classroom pupil-teacher rapport and the extent 
to which the teacher is aware of certain specified status structures 
within the classroom group, as well as between poor rapport and 
lack of such status structure awareness on the part of the teacher. 

The terms “pupil-teacher rapport,” “class morale,” “social-emo- 
tional climate,” “discipline,” and “emotional tone” were all used in 
this study to connote the same facet of classroom interpersonal rela- 
tions. The hypothesis of this study focused on this area, because it 
was believed that success in this field is much respected by teachers, 
supervisors, parents, and children alike as a measure of teaching 
effectiveness. In addition, this appears to be an area which is 
significantly in need of study. For example, Cutts and Moseley report 
that, “Despite all the advances made in teacher training and in the 
improvement in school organization and control of recent decades, 
disciplinary problems still present themselves.’ Consequently, it 
was the investigator’s hope that through this study he, while serving 
the larger purpose of investigating a segment of the broad theory, 
might throw some light as well upon the smaller problems of pupil- 
teacher rapport specifically and teacher effectiveness generally. This 
last problem has considerably troubled many leaders in education, 
who have been able to find only a “meagre scientific foundation” 
for the prediction, development, or evaluation of teaching effec- 
tiveness. 

GENERAL DESIGN OF THE STUDY 


Generally, the study was based upon a comparison of two groups 
of teachers. These groups were selected to represent the two extremes 


1 Cutts, N. E., and Moseley, N. ,Practical School Discipline and Mental 
Hygiene. New York: Houghton-Mifflin Co., 1941, p. v. 

2 Barr, A. S., et al., “Report of the Committee on the Criteria of Teacher 
Effectiveness,” Review of Educational Research, Vol. 22 (June 1952), p. 238. 
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of the continuum of pupil-teacher rapport. The design then was 
foused upon the calculation of the relationship between the status 
structures of the group and the teacher’s perceptions of them. If a 
high relation was found, it might then be possible to calculate any 
possible reward in terms of group morale, resulting from teacher 
awareness of status structure; as well as any penalty resulting from 
lack of such awareness. 


COLLECTION AND TREATMENT OF DATA 


The investigation was undertaken in a large New York City 
public kindergarten-8th year elementary school. This institution, be- 
cause of its size, promised good sampling latitude. It is in a low 
socio-economic area having a population of quite mixed ethnic back- 
ground. The staff represented a wide range of teacher experience, 
alertness, and ability. The school philosophy was one of heteroge- 
neous grouping, and hence the attempt had been made to structure 
each of the classes on as heterogeneous a basis as possible. 

All eighteen seventh and eighth grade classes were involved in 
the study. Certain precautions were taken, however, in order to 
minimize the possibility that there had been insufficient time and 
opportunity for any student involved to have found his place in the 
status system of the group. Thus, the actual collection of data was 
not begun until early in May. Also, the Sight Conservation Class 
children who spent only a short portion of each day in the regular 
classes, and those children who were admitted to regular classes 
after April 15 were excluded from the investigation. 

After consideration of various techniques for the evaluation of 
teacher-pupil rapport, it was decided to use the Wrightstone Pupil- 
Teacher Rapport Scale.* Three qualified observers obtained from 
the New York University Graduate School of Education were trained 
in the use of the Scale. Each of them then observed every one of the 
participating groups twice. There was thus a total of six reports per 
group. 

The Wrightstone form is composed of ten sections, in each of 
which a qualitative rating is given by checking the appropriate 
description in a short check-list. This qualitative rating may be 
converted into a quantitative score by assigning to the checks, placed 





3 Wrightstone, J. W., “Measuring the Social Climate of a Classroom,” 
Journal of Educational Research, Vol. 44 (January 1951), pp. 341-351. 
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in each of the ten sections, their rank-order values on a continuum 
ranging from very poor to excellent, and then totalling. 


The ten section headings included: 


. Pupil-Teacher Interaction Pattern 
. Degree of Social Interaction 

. Quality of Social Interaction 

. Interest 

Enjoyment 

Role Structure 

. Emotion of Leader 

. Teacher Orders or Suggestions 

. Physical Tension of Group 

. Emotion of Pupil Group 


SCOMNAMNAWNHE 


— 


The six Wrightstone total ratings for each of the eighteen 
teachers were computed and averaged. The five teachers with the 
highest pupil-rapport scores, and the five with the lowest scores 
were selected to represent the extremes of the distribution. 

The assistant-to-principal in charge of the grades concerned also 
rated the teachers in terms of pupil morale, on the basis of his expe- 
riences and records, These ratings provided a background upon 
which to view the Wrightstone scor«s. Consideration of the assistant- 
to-principal’s ratings, and of other pertinent factors known to the 
investigator led to the conclusion that in each of the two groups 
there was one teacher about whose proper placement there was some 
doubt. Therefore, it was decided to prepare a parallel set of com- 
putations omitting the two teachers. The calculations engaged in 
with respect to the original two groups of five teachers each, were 
all therefore repeated for the two groups composed of the remaining 
four high morale and four low morale teachers respectively. For con- 
venience in identification, the original two groups of five teachers 
each will be referred to hereafter as Set I, and the set of four high 
rapport and four low rapport teachers will be referred to as Set II. 
In both sets, a “t” test disclosed that the difference of the mean 
Wrightstone scores of the high rapport and low rapport groups was 
significant at better than the .01 level. 

The theory is based upon the concept of status inequalities as 
the source of power. Therefore, the obvious assumptions were made 
that there were differences in status within each class, and _ that 
these were multi-dimensional in character. It was felt that there 
were certain value characteristics in terms of which groups evaluate 
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their members, and that each of these categories would give rise to 
a status structure or hierarchial arrangement of group members. 
The further assumption was made that the pupils would recognize 
and support the status relationships as they formed them. 


As stated above, a positive relationship was then hypothesized 
between the teacher’s awareness of these differences and the effec- 
tiveness of the group operation, as measured here in terms of rap- 
port. This was in consonance with the concept that the group leader, 
in this case the teacher, was himself a group member, and probably 
a very important one. Similarly, it was hypothesized that lack of 
awareness of the group’s internal structure on the part of this 
important member would be related to lack of success on the part 
of the group in achieving high morale. 


To test the hypothesis, it thus became necessary to devise 
a technique for first obtaining the status facts as the children 
actually felt them, and then for evaluating the teacher’s awareness 
of these facts. 


Lasswell* has given very serious thought to the value character- 
istics in terms of which society evaluates its members for leadership 
roles. The eight value characteristics considered most important by 
him were assumed as the framework on the basis of which the chil- 
dren’s status structures might be analyzed. The status structure 
dimensions were therefore taken as follows: 


1. Well-being (The health, happiness, and contentment impor- 
tant to others in a group). 

2. Skill (Proficiency in the performance of activities important 
to group purposes). 

3. Enlightenment (Knowledge, insight, and information valuable 
as a group resource). 

4. Power (Possession of controlling influence over others in 
a group). 

5. Wealth (Possession of objects of material worth). 

6. Rectitude (The practice of being upright, just, and fair in 
group relations). 

7. Respect (Being “looked up to” or gaining prestige within 
a group). 

8. Affection (Inspiring friendship in others, or being liked by 
the members of a group). 





4 Lasswell, H. D., Power and Personality. New York: W. W. Norton and 
Co., 1948, pp. 27-29, 
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A sociometric instrument was devised to measure the possession 
of these eight characteristics by the members of the groups. Ten- 
tatively, its language was developed on the basis of Lasswell’s® 
elucidation of these values. The tentative instrument was tried in a 
sixth grade class, to permit its evaluation. Also, individual children 
were asked the connotations to them of the language used. As a 
result of these procedures, and further consultation the final form 
and content of the instrument were developed.® 

The following question which was asked of the children, in order 
to discover the status structure in terms of “well-being,” will prob- 
ably serve to indicate the pattern followed by the remaining seven 
questions : 


Write the names of 3 persons in this class who seem to be 
especially healthy, happy, and contented. These boys and girls 
seem to have a lot of fun. They don’t have many worries. They 
seem to be having a good time. They enjoy life. They are 
healthy and happy. 


In the case of each status dimension, after the children had 
named three class leaders in that dimension they were twice asked: 


If you had to think of 3 more boys and girls whom would you 
name? Write their names. 


Each child thus had the opportunity to name nine classmates in 
each of the status areas. These nominations were assigned weighted 
ratings of 1, 2 or 3 with the higher ratings going to those children 
who were named first. Each class member thus achieved a total 
score in each of the eight status dimensions, after the weighted nomi- 
nation ratings were totalled. Separate totals were also recorded for 
choices made by boys, and for choices made by girls. 

The investigator visited each class in the study, at which time 
the children answered anonymously, except for identification of sex, 
the questions listed on the sociometric instrument. During this visit 
the teacher absented himself from the room, and used that time to 
prepare his own estimates of the pupil status structures. Among 
other values, this last arrangement was planned to further insure 
anonymity of response. 

There was considerable evidence accumulated by previous inves- 

5 Lasswell, H. D., and Kaplan, A., Power and Society. New Haven: Yale 


University Press, 1950, p. 50. 
6 Lucy Polansky, reporting elsewhere in this Journal. 
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tigations as to the high stability and reliability of sociometric choices. 
However, in addition, the investigator tested the stability of the 
ratings on the sociometric instrument by a test—retest procedure in 
a sixth grade class over a period of approximately six weeks. The 
“stability coefficients” ranged from a low of .54 in Affection to a 
high of .96 for both Power and Wealth. There was some evidence 
that unusual changes in the “end-term” relationships of three chil- 
dren with the rest of the class caused the relatively low score for 
Affection. With those children removed from the computation, the 
revised stability “coefficient” for Affection, becomes .69. 

During the investigator’s visit to each room the teacher indicated 
her perceptions of how the class would rate each child in each of 
the eight status dimensions under consideration. The teacher did 


. this by indicating within each status structure, the relative standing 


of each class member on a scale of one through seven. A nine page 
booklet was prepared for each teacher’s use for this purpose. The 
first page gave directions for the completion of the remaining eight, 
each of which pertained to one of the eight status dimensions under 
investigation. Each status dimension page contained a heading, con- 


-densed from the children’s sociometric instrument, which described 


the characteristic. It also contained a list of the pupils’ names, next 
to which the teacher placed the ratings. 

After a check of the linearity of the data, linear correlations 
were computed in all classes between the scores representing the 
actual structure within each status dimension and the teachers’ 
ratings representing their perceptions of these structures. These 
correlations were also converted into z-scores, which may be more 
validly used for arithmetic calculation. 

The z-functions were then averaged by arithmetic mean for each 
class. These averages were reconverted to correlation coefficients. 
It was thus possible to discover which of the group of high rapport 
teachers achieved the highest correlation with group status choices, 
and which of the group of low rapport teachers achieved the lowest 
correlation. These two “extreme” teachers were then later used as 
“test cases” for exploratory examinations in connection with “social 
class,” “same vs. opposite sex choices,” and “intercorrelations among 
the eight categories.” These will be briefly discussed later in this 
report. 

For both Set I consisting of the five high and five low rapport 
teachers and Set II consisting of four high and four low rapport 
teachers, the high rapport teachers’ z-functions and the low rapport 
teachers’ z-functions were respectively averaged in the case of each 
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of the eight status categories. These averages were also, for conven- 
ience of interpretation, re-converted to r’s, or correlation cofficient 
averages. 

Next, within each Set and for each status dimension, the differ- 
ence between the average z-function value of the high rapport teachers 
and that of the low rapport teachers was submitted to a t-test for 
statistical significance. The level of significance used was .05. In 
each Set then, the probabilities discovered in each status dimension 
were combined into one over-all probability by means of a Chi- 
Square formula. The purpose of this last computation was to dis- 
cover whether any significant difference between the high rapport 
and low rapport teachers appeared when all eight status dimensions 
were treated as part of one complex status structure. Since it was 
quite possible that this might not occur, it was further planned in 
that case to successively remove from the calculations those status 
categories showing least significant differences until it would be 
possible to arrive at the status complex of maximum dimensions 
which would show significant difference between the high and low 
rapport teachers. 

In both Sets I and II and in terms of all dimensions except Skill, 
the high rapport teachers showed greater awareness of the class 
status structures than did the low rapport teachers. The differences 
were at various levels of probability, however. The following table 
presents the pertinent data. 


PROBABILITY LEVEL OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN HIGH AND 
LOW RAPPORT TEACHERS’ AVERAGE Z-FUNCTION 
VALUES, FOR BOTH SETS I AND II 


























Status Dimension Probability Level of Difference 
Set I Set IT 
Well-being 5533 3377 
Skill .6259* .8194* 
Enlightenment m .8667 5933 
Power .0197 .0478 
Wealth 3000 3105 
Rectitude 1374 1109 
Respect 8553 6497 
Affection 1341 .0402 
Complex of All Except Ski occ 1354 .0569 


* The low rapport teachers’ average score was higher than that 
of the high teachers in this category. 


Since treating all eight categories as part of one complex structure 
did not show statistically significant differences between the high 
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and low rapport teachers, it became necessary to successively remove 
from consideration those dimensions in which there had been the 
differences of lowest statistical significance. In the case of Set I, 
combining Well-being, Power, Wealth, Rectitude, and Affection 
into one status structure complex resulted in a statistically significant 
difference between the high and low teachers (P =.0382). With Set 
II, combining the above five categories with Enlightenment as well, 
gave the status complex of maximum dimensions which showed 
significant difference between the high and low rapport teachers 
(P =.0358). 

As to the skill dimension, there was evidence that the teacher’s 
own skills background was so important to her perceptions in this 
area as to make other influences relatively inoperative. 

There were certain other problems which were investigated in 
aspects of the study which were somewhat peripheral to the main 
hypothesis. 

In all ten classes of Set I, the spread of pupil choices was 
investigated to discover the degree of concentration of choices made. 

As was mentioned above, the high rapport teacher with the 
highest average correlation between teacher perceptions and actual 
status choices and the low rapport teacher with the lowest average 
correlation were involved in certain explorations, as representative 
of extremes of the continuum. 

For the above two “extreme’”’ classes, a test was made of the 
independence of the eight value characteristics. To accomplish this 
intercorrelations were found between pupils’ ratings for each com- 
bination of two status dimensions within each class. 

In the same two “extreme” classes, correlations were computed 
between the teacher’s ratings and the ratings given by the children 
to those of the same sex and to those of opposite sex respectively. 
These correlations were then compared to the correlations found 
between the teacher’s ratings and the total pupil ratings. 

When the investigator visited the classrooms, and examined 
school records he collected data basic to the computation of the 
Warner Index of Status Characteristics.’ After complementing these 
data by explorations in the school district, the investigator had avail- 
able for each child in the two “extreme’”’ classes a rating in terms 
of parent’s occupation, parents’ income type, house level, and 
neighborhood level. The rating scheme used was adapted from 





7 Warner, W. L., Meeker, M., and Eells, K., Social Class in America. 
Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1949. 
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Warner’s long search for a method of systematically determining 
social class. 

At this point then, linear correlations were computed between 
the teachers’ and pupils’ ratings in the eight status dimensions and 
the Warner scores. It was hoped that in this way there might be 
some light thrown upon the role of social class status in the problem 
under consideration. 


CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 


Underlying this inquiry has been a theory which proposes that 
power in groups is channeled through group inequalities and that 
to the extent that the leader is aware of and functions with these 
inequalities the group will prosper and vice-versa. 

The specific hypothesis tested was in a segment of the above 
theory. It proposed that teachers who are aware of the selected status 
systems within their classes tend to have significantly higher pupil 
rapport than those who are not. 

The following findings are derived from the study: 


1. In terms of an individual status dimension, only awareness, 
Power and possibly Affection differentiate significantly between 
teachers with good class morale and those with poor. If all eight 
categories of Lasswell’s value characteristics are taken to represent 
a single complex of statuses related to leadership, there is insufficient 
difference between the two groups of teachers to be statistically signi- 
ficant. However the complex of the five or six statuses labeled as 
Well-being, Power, Wealth, Rectitude, Affection, and possibly En- 
lightenment does present a combination, the awareness of which 
significantly distinguishes teachers with high pupil rapport from those 
with low. The results clearly show a positive relationship between 
good classroom pupil-teacher rapport and the extent to which the 
teacher is aware of a selected complex of status structures within 
the classroom group. 

2. The eight dimensional status structure conceptualization 
assumed in this study shows substantial stability over time. Power, 
Wealth, and Enlightenment prove outstandingly stable, whereas 
Rectitude, Respect, and Affection show the lowest stability of 
the eight. 

3. With practically no exception, every child receives some 
leadership nomination in some area. However, by and large the 
effective leadership status is concentrated in a few children. More- 
over, this skewness in the choice distribution does not significantly 
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affect the linearity of relationship with teacher choices, indicating 
a similar skewness in those distributions. 
- 4, The eight categories are relatively independent of each other, 

with Power showing almost total independence of all the others. 

5. There is some difference between the teacher perception of 
choices made by the same sex and perception of those made by 
pupils of sexes opposite to those of the chosen. At this grade level 
the teachers show much lower awareness of Affection choices made 
across sex lines than they do of those made with respect to the 
same sex. 

6. The use of the Warner Index of Status Characteristics did not 
show a significant relationship between social class as thus defined 
and either pupils’ leadership choices or teachers’ perceptions of such 
choices. 

7. The Lasswell concept of eight value characteristics as the basis 
for status development appears to be quite useful in understanding 
class status structures. 


If the above findings are accepted then the following probabilities 
are indicated as well: 


1. The findings would apply as well to teachers on other levels 
and in other situations. 

2. Rewards in terms of group morale would probably result from 
a teacher‘s or leader’s serious efforts to study his group’s status 
systems. 


Somewhat less probable are the following implications arising 
from this study: 


1. Teachers and group leaders who are aware of their groups’ 
status structures might gain even more in group effectiveness were 
they to implement this awareness through appropriate group inter- 
actions. 

2. The teacher as an important member of the group participates 
in the group decisions and interactions which are related to both 
the erection of, and the effectuation of, the group status structures. 

3. There is value in this study as an approach to the selection, 
training, and evaluation of teachers and other leaders. 

4. There are characteristics other than the eight here considered 
which function as the dimensions of group status systems. These 
would to some extent be dependent upon cultural patterns. 

This study in many aspects was interdisciplinary, and conse- 
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quently its societal implications can cut across many areas. The 
following brief enumeration may thus serve only to indicate broad 
directions on the level of implications for society : 


1. This may be viewed in terms of its implications for taking still 
another step toward releasing the profession of education from its 
over-emphasis on books instead of people. 

2. Since there is evidence that 70% of the people who lose posi- 
tions of employment do so because of “their social incompetence— 
not because of their intellectual incompetence,”* the implications of 
this study in terms of the improvement of group relations in all 
societal organizations become most important. 

3. Specifically, it may become advisable to introduce into school 
systems : social awareness tests for personnel selection; social aware- 
ness courses for training; social situational emphasis in practice 
teaching ; social awareness evaluation as a supervisory technique; 
organizational changes to prevent conflicts between the formal and 
informal social structures. 

4. In the area of guidance, there are implications in terms of: 
emphasis ; self-projections by the group members when leaders are 
chosen; relationship of basic human needs and motivations to those 
status structure dimensions which play the most important roles 
in group life. 

5. The study has raised questions which may require further 
investigation before their implications are clear. Is there the marked 
relationship which many investigators have stressed, between parents’ 
social class status and pupils’ classroom social status? Has this study 
explored an aspect of teaching which alone can show a positive 
relationship to effectiveness, despite the widespread previous evidence 
to the contrary? 


It is the investigator’s sincere hope that the studies here being 
reported have both furthered the general understanding of social 
organization, and taken schools closer to the fuller implementation 
of the philosophy that “school is life.” 


8 Time, October 12, 1953, p. 104. 
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GROUP SOCIAL CLIMATE AND THE TEACHER'S 
SUPPORTIVENESS OF GROUP STATUS SYSTEMS 


Lucy Polansky 


Studies such as that of Isidore Bogen support earlier research 
findings concerning the varying degrees of leadership held by the 
individuals in a group. It has been established that the varying 
degrees of status in many different status systems carry with them 
relative weights of power. In classroom, interaction, today’s teacher 
may be aware that power vectors are being projected not only from 
the teacher but from many directions at once. It seems that the 
power residing in a group must somehow be channeled effectively in 
order that constructive group action can take place, that conflicts may 
be resolved and that work may proceed. 

Research has shown the existence of a variety of status systems 
forming an over-all hierarchy in the social group. Such a hierarchy 
has been found in every group which has been studied. Research has 
also yielded evidence supporting the general stability of these status 
systems which come into being and persevere (when they do) 
through continuing group interaction. 

The teacher holds primary responsibiilty for the effective channel- 
ing of power in the classroom group. It has been suggested that 
effective teachers are aware of their children’s positions in the group 
status systems. It seems possible that these teachers may also be 
utilizing the group status systems which the children accept in 
creating a group atmosphere of harmony and productiveness. If so, 
teachers whose classrooms showed such an atmosphere would be 
found to be supporting the group status systems. 

Some questions raised are: Where the classroom social climate 
is excellent, is there a tendency for the teacher to go along with— 
to fit into—the group status systems? And conversely, where the 
classroom climate is poor, does the teacher fail to support the status 
systems which he and the children have built during group inter- 
action ? 

In an attempt to answer these questions, two groups of four 
teachers each were studied, in two different kinds of classrooms. 
Group A consisted of four classrooms rated as having excellent social 
climate ; Group B consisted of four classrooms rated as having poor 
social climate. The selection procedure involved securing three 
experienced observers trained in the use of the Wrightstone scale, 
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Pupil-Teacher Rapport,’ to rate the social climate prevailing in 
many classrooms, on the basis of a total of six observations per class- 
room. Eight intermediate-grade teachers who had shown equanimity 
under the observation conditions of these six visits, who were willing 
to participate in a research study, and whose classrooms had been 
rated near extremes of the social climate scale were chosen as the 
sample for a study. The three schools in which the selected class- 
rooms were located were in different types of neighborhoods, classified 
as upper-middle class, middle class, and upper-lower class. 

Evidence of the teacher’s degree of supportiveness of group 
status systems was sought in the teacher’s verbal behavior, which 
was considered a sample of the teacher’s overt behavior.? In each 
classroom, the verbal interaction of teacher and children was steno- 
graphically recorded* during representative periods of whole-group 
interaction in which each child was theoretically free to participate. 
Discussions of group problems, plans, or current activities, in which 
general participation could be expected, were customary in each 
of the eight classrooms. In these classrooms, verbatim recordings 
were made of such discussions during five thirty-minute periods on 
five consecutive days, in the late spring. In each classroom the chil- 
dren had been together as a group for the entire school year. 

From the recordings typescripts were made which were later 
subjected to content analysis in order to determine the degree of 
supportiveness evidenced by the teacher toward each child in his 
classroom, Every statement of the teacher was classified as to 
whether it supported a child, the group, the teacher himself, or none 
of these. The categories employed were those developed by John G. 
Withall.4 Withall’s three major categories of the teacher’s verbal 
statements are: Learner-supportive Statements, Teacher-supportive 
Statements, and Neutral Statements. In the content analysis care 
was taken to categorize each statement of the teacher and to deter- 
mine whether the statement was directed toward a specific individual 
or toward the whole classroom group.° 


1J. Wayne Wrightstone, “Measuring the Social Climate of a Classroom,” 
Journal of Educational Research, Vol. 44, January 1951, pp. 341-351. 

2 Cf. John G. Withall, The Development of a Technique forthe Measure- 
ment of Social-Emotional Climate in Classrooms. Doctoral Dissertation, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1948, pp. 75-101. 

3 The recording technique provided for checking observer reliability. 

4Withall, op. cit., pp. 37-39. 

5 Reliability in content analysis was established by the researcher in work 
with three other content analysts. 
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When the degree of supportiveness of the teacher toward each 
child in his group had been recorded, the children’s status positions 
within the group social structure were measured by means of the 
sociometric instrument, Characteristics of Individual Children as 
Observed by the Group.® With this instrument relative positions of 
the children in each of eight status systems were determined for 
each classroom group. These eight systems, or status dimensions, 
were based on the Lasswell descriptions of eight base values of 
society which are forms of influence and power: Well-being, Skill, 
Enlightenment, Power, Wealth, Rectitude, Respect, and Affection.” 

The relationship between a teacher’s degree of supportiveness 
toward the children and these children’s positions within the group 
status systems indicated whether or not the teacher, in his verbal 
behavior, was following a status pattern of proportionately greater 
support to children in higher status positions than to children in 
lower status positions, and thus supporting the group status systems. 

The children in each classroom were stratified into five levels, 
high to low, according to their status positions in each of the eight 
status systems and according to an over-all average of all systems. 
With Chi-square, it was possible to show whether a specific distri- 
bution of teacher contacts, when measured against status positions of 
children at the five levels, could have occurred by chance error in 
sampling, or whether the observed differences in frequencies of con- 
tacts at the various levels seemed to indicate a relationship between 
teacher behavior and children’s status positions. 

Examination of the distributions obtained indicated that the 
teachers in classrooms with good social climate (Group A) directed 
more of their Learner-supportive behavior to children in higher 
status positions than to children in lower status positions, in gen- 
eral. Examinations of the distributions also indicated that teachers 
in classrooms with poor social climate did not direct more of their 
Learner-supportive behavior to children in higher status positions 
than to children in lower status positions. In both teacher groups, 
no distinct pattern was evident in the distributions of Teacher-sup- 
portive statements to children at the five status levels. 

The Chi-squares for every distribution of teacher contacts, in 
two major categories, for all eight classrooms are shown in Table I 
below. Also shown are Chi-squares for “total” distributions, obtained 
by combining the data for all four teachers in each teacher group. 


6 Modern Education Service, Box 26, Bronxville, N. Y. 
7 Harold D. Lasswell, Power and Personality. New York: W. W. Norton 
& Co., 1948. 
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TABLE I: CHI-SQUARES AND PROBABILITY LEVELS FOR 
DISTRIBUTIONS OF L AND T STATEMENTS OF EACH 
TEACHER AND FOR TOTALS, GROUP A AND GROUP B 


Teacher Learner-Supportive Teacher-Supportive 
Statements Statements 
Group A A-1 50.716*** 1.135 
(Good Social A-2 75.700*** 10.913* 
Climate) A-3 80.633*** 8.905 
A-4 10.220* 2.956 
X? for 
total 25.420*** 1.945 
Teacher Learner-Supportive Teacher-Supportive 
Statements Statements 
Group B B-1 71.401*** 8.573 
(Poor Social B-2 5.455 3.218 
Climate) B-3 2.231 5.032 
B-4 3.867 4.881 
X?2 for 
total 4.911 1.096 


Levels of Significance, for 4 degrees of freedom 
.01=13.277*** 
.02=11.668** 
05= 9.488* 


Note: The distributions for which Chi-squares are given were obtained 
by combining data for all eight status systems. 


The pattern of greater supportiveness toward children in higher 
status positions than toward children in lower status positions which 
was evident in the Group A distributions was confirmed in the Chi- 
squares indicated that it was unlikely that these distributions 
occurred by chance. 

The Chi-squares for the Teacher-supportive distributions of 
Group A teachers’ contacts with the children indicate the likelihood 
that these probably did occur by chance, except in the case of 
Teacher A-2. 

In Group B, (poor social climate) the Chi-squares for distribu- 
tions of Learner-supportive statements were so small as to indicate 
that these distributions might have occurred by chance except in 
the case of Teacher B-1. This teacher’s greater supportiveness 
toward children at the higher status levels was apparent in the 
raw data. 
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None of the distributions of Teacher-supportive contacts of 
Group B teachers indicated any pattern of support or of opposition 
to status systems. None yielded Chi-squares large enough to sug- 
gest that these distributions may have occurred for some reason 
other than by chance. 

Although teachers A-1 and B-2 were exceptions to the general 
patterns of their respective groups, the distributions obtained when 
data for all four teachers in each group were combined showed a 
striking tendency for Group A teachers as a whole to support the 
status systems and for Group B teachers not to support the status 
systems, 

There was no evidence to suggest that teachers in either teacher- 
group actively discriminated against the children who were status 
leaders in their classrooms. 

The evidence indicated that Group A teachers supported the 
status leaders more than they supported other children, and Group 
B teachers did not support the status leaders more than other chil- 
dren. Group B teachers did not oppose the status systems overtly 
(unless their failure to support them may be considered opposition). 

A comparison of the kind and number of teacher contacts with 
children at each status level in every status system was made 
between Teacher Group A and Teacher Group B. The average 
number of statements in each category at each status level in each 
status system, for each class, was combined with all other similar 
averages for the four classes in each Teacher Group, and over-all 
averages were computed. These averages were then translated into 
percentages of the total statements made by both groups, thus 
indicating both the qualitative and the quantitative differences. 
These were tested for significange by calculating the standard error 
of the differences between the two percentages for both Learner- 
supportive and Teacher-supportive distributions. 

Table II shows the Critical Ratios obtained for these differences in 
the distributions of Learner-supportive statements in the two teacher 
groups. 

In their Learner-supportive contacts, Group A teachers were 
significantly more supportive of children at the higher status levels 
than were Group B teachers. But they were not more supportive than 
Group B teachers of children at the lowest status levels. This was 
especially meaningful in view of the fact that other data analyzed 
in the study showed that Group A teachers were significantly more 
Learner-supportive than Group B teachers in their total contacts 
with all the children. 
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TABLE II: CRITICAL RATIOS OF THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL LEARNER-SUPPORTIVE STATE- 
MENTS OF GROUP A AND GROUP B, BY LEVELS AND 














BY SYSTEMS 

STATUS STATUS LEVEL 

SYSTEM 1 2 3 5 
Welllebeinngy ie cccccsscseune 1.300*** .970 157 3.043*** 814 
Skill ' 2.526** 2.888*** 211 1.308 1.024 
Enlightenment ccc 2.992*** 2.284* 2.389** 121 515 
Te EE 2.138* .986 1.277 
Wealth 3.645*** = 1.283 1.900 1.745 1.347 
Rectitude 4.936*** 2.566** .276 .671 10-4 
Respect 4.863*** 126 1.130 2.305* 383 
I oe a aes 3.772*** 536 1.222 2.036* 294 


Levels of Significance 


.01=2.58 sigmas*** 
.02=2.33 sigmas** 
.05=1.96 sigmas* 


Analysis of differences in Group A and Group B distributions 
of those contacts in which the teacher supported himself or overtly 
rejected a child or the child’s viewpoint (Teacher-supportive state- 
ments), showed no status pattern of greater or lesser interaction 
with the children according to the varying status levels. Group B 
teachers were consistently more Teachcr-supportive at every status 
level than were Group A teachers. 

Among other findings of the study, there was evidence that any 
of these status systems Wealth, Respect, and Rectitude could be 
used to differentiate between the two Teacher Groups. However, 
when considering the teachers’ degree of supportiveness toward status 
leaders only, any one of the eight status systems could be employed 
to differentiate clearly between teachers with good classroom social 
climate and teachers with poor classroom social climate. 

The data revealed that every child except one out of a population 
of 260 was to some extent a leader, according to some of the status 
systems of his group. 

Although there was some evidence of relatedness between the 
separate status systems, the systems appeared to be fairly indepen- 
dent of each other, and particularly so in the Group A classes. Anal- 
ysis of data from four classrooms suggested the probability that 
children in classrooms with good social climate may discriminate 
between the bases on which status is assigned more clearly than do 
children in classrooms with poor social climate. Intercorrelations 
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between scores in every two status systems and between ranks in 
each separate system and an overall status rank yielded coefficients 
of correlation of much smaller magnitude in the classrooms with 
good social climate than in those with poor social climate. 

The major findings of the study, that in general teachers with 
good classroom social climate tend to support the group status 
systems and those with poor classroom social climate do not, may 
have implications which are of especial importance to teacher 
education. 

From cursory examination of these results a superficial con- 
clusion might be reached that democracy and cooperation in human 
relations are not possible; that the whole social system is one of 
power which is to be utilized by the leader for manipulation toward 
pre-conceived ends. No such implication is a necessary consequence 
of this study. Rather, the relationship discovered between good 
social climate and the teacher’s support of group status systems 
implies that the alert teacher will probably reflect his knowledge of 
status structures in group interaction to some observable degree. An 
implication seems to be that the teacher should know the relative 
position held by all the children in a series of status systems based 
on many different values and varying according to those individual 
differences among the children which are utilized in the group 
network of associations. 

What are the advantages or disadvantages accruing to the teacher 
who goes along with the group status systems? What are the advan- 
tages or disadvantages to the children in his group? 

It seems that the teacher’s knowledge of the status systems 
operative in his group could help him appreciably in developing 
worthwhile cooperative enterprises, since he then could be sure 
of the voluntary participation of the children—if he, as leader, acted 
in ways consistent with the values on which the group status systems 
were based. It may be that, in line with the American ideal of “gov- 
ernment by consent of the governed,” a group leader cannot work 
cooperatively and democratically with group members unless he 
accepts their basic values and the social structure evolving from 
these values to some degree relatively consistent with group expec- 
tations and desires. 

However, there is no doubt that danger lies in acceptance of the 
systems operative at a given time as the only possible ones, and the 
status positions held as static ones. It seems that the teacher should 
create a flexible situation with opportunity for some fluctuation 
between current statuses, and with opportunities for new statuses 
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to arise. Status can be earned. The individual differences apparent 
among the members of every group, and the variety of status systems 
already identified, suggest many possibilities for the development of 
new statuses. 

Certainly if a teacher constantly supported only the status 
leaders of his group, other children would suffer. Even children 
who hold lowly positions in the group status systems will internalize 
the group values. They will tend to accept the statuses which they 
have been assigned by their peers, just as they make and accept 
their own judgments of others. In such a situation, children might 
gain security from recognition of their own and others’ statuses. But 
complete acceptance of their own current statuses and roles might 
tend to lower their levels of aspiration and damage their self-concepts 
in many ways. Complete acceptance of current positions of others 
could tend to reinforce these positions and decrease the amount of 
fluctuation in the group status systems. 

In the study which has been described the teachers who sup- 
ported the group status systems were also those who were main- 
taining good classroom social climate. Therefore it seems unlikely 
that their behavior could have been entirely restrictive along lines 
prescribed by the status structures. The fluctuations which occurred 
from teacher to teacher in the patterns of supportiveness of status 
systems, and the exceptions to the general patterns of behavior in 
the cases of two teachers indicate that teachers do not slavishly follow 
a status pattern in their interaction with the children. 

It seems likely that the relationship discovered in the study is 
one which allows for some flexibility in the teacher’s behavior. There 
was no evidence that support of status systems alone produced a 
good social climate, nor that extreme, inflexible support of status 
systems was a necessary correlate of good social climate. Probably 
there are other correlates of the alert teacher’s support of status 
systems which are also correlates of good social climate. 

The fact that some children are leaders more than followers does 
not mean that followers are necessarily deprived of opportunities if 
the teacher goes along with the status structures of the group. A 
key to solving many of our problems, including status problems, is 
the curriculum. If the curriculum is one which allows for individual 
differences, one which can use the deviant contributions of group 
members and encourage individual effort, it will quite probably 
involve common goals and purposes which may become clarified 
through the group process. These common goals (demanding at 
times many different skills and abilities) accepted by the group can 
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give rise to new statuses, can provide opportunities for changing 
status positions. In such a situation there is freedom to express 
one’s aspirations, one’s skills, one’s personal characteristics—thereby 
earning status. Out of such a situation can come a richly varied 
status structure. With a cooperative, informed teacher it seems that 
this may be a situation where cooperative power is being channeled 
toward constructive ends. 

In analyzing the evidence from this study, the writer sees the 
possibility that out of the reality of potentially restrictive status 
conditions, the efficient teacher may be able to avoid unnecessary 
power conflicts and at the same time to free children to work and 
to earn the status which is necessary and desirable (according to 
‘ individual abilities and needs). 

This is not meant to imply that teacher and children should 
avoid conflict at all costs. But the nature of power is such that 
apparently it can be effectively channeled only where the ratio of 
harmony to conflict is one which will permit concerted action based 
on common consent. It is assumed that the group atmosphere should 
provide a situation in which the individual can function effectively 
both as a person and a group member. Apparently chaotic classroom 
conditions are conducive of neither production nor morale. 

This investigator wonders if the teacher who is sensitive enough 
and informed enough to respond to children’s positions in the group 
status systems is not also a teacher who understand the status prob- 
lems of all the children and who works to provide for the growth 
of each child. The relationship between good social climate and sup- 
portiveness of status systems suggests that the teacher who is sup- 
porting the group status systems may be attempting to meet children’s 
emotional needs; he may be providing a curriculum which utilizes 
individual differences among the children in his group. 





SOCIAL CLASS AND EDUCATION 
Louis Raths 





Social class seems to be a differentiating factor in the distribution 
of rewards and punishments in our society if—and it is an important 
if—we consider the rewards and punishments of a conventional and 
stereotyped kind. Housing seems to be one of these, and medical 
treatment, and income, as well as educational opportunity. 

Within the operations of our lower and secondary schools, and, 
as Wade reports in this issue, in teachers colleges, the rewards go 
in disproportionate numbers to the upper ends of the social scale 
and deprivations and punishments go in disproportionate numbers 
to the other ends of the scale. The continuous practice of this pattern, 
day by day, must—or so it seems—have serious consequences. 

We see some important effects when we analyze the drop-outs 
from school. We infer that the total school life is probably unsatis- 
fying to those who wish to leave early. We see some of these effects 
when we examine through social class analysis, the makeup of the 
freshmen population in a teachers college. We are greatly in need 
of teachers but we tend to recruit relatively few from those strata 
sections of the population where there are large numbers available 
but where the social class status is relatively low. 

From one point of view we may look at the criteria which have 
been utilized to differentiate social classes in our society and we may 
feel that whereas these criteria do identify different groups the 
differentiation is, in fact, not very significant so far as human beings 
are concerned. Perhaps our real use of the criteria is to provide 
resources for those whom we wish to favor and to deprive others of 
these resources—and that these others constitute people whom we 
wish to penalize. 

In later years, when we see those who have profited from the 
resources which we have provided we seize upon these later suc- 
cesses as a vindication of our selection procedures and thus per- 
petuate these selective methods. It is difficult for us to realize that 
had we selected more widely or had we selected different people the 
ultilization of physical or mental resources might have resulted in 
a similar spurt in achievement. 

In terms of range and depth of feeling and emotion it seems 
reasonable to infer that no class or creed or color or nationality 
exceeds the other in this respect. Our capacity to love and to hate, 
to cherish and to disesteem, to be sorrowful and to be happy and 
glad, to feel guilty or self assured, to feel ignorant or to be self 
possessed, to be ambitious or to be idle, to feel accomplishment and 
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a sense of becoming—in all these—human beings in large groups 
seem to have about the same capacity. 

If reward is associated with the positive aspects of these emo- 
tions and feelings and if penalties are to be related with the negative, 
how then would social class affect the reward system? What happens 
to the inner life of young people who are growing up in our class 
structure? It is just possible that reactions to life are limited by 
the capabilities of people to react and that those in the upper social 
class levels have no greater capacity to love and to hate, to be glad 
or to be sorry, to aspire or to be smug. It may indeed be true that 
there are strong reasons why our social institutions, including the 
schools, tend to neglect rather considerably this most important side 
of life. We may be trying to establish differences which really do 
not mean anything. Should our concerns become deeper and should 
they become thoroughly involved with the more profound significance 
of life it might indeed follow that we would make less of the differ- 
entiations which are so apparent to us now and which we utilize to 
further increase the unequalness of man’s lot during the short time 
he is on this earth. 

In his article, Mr. Rothman attempts to investigate the inner 
life of children who represent two adjacent social class levels. With 
some few exceptions, which he notes, no differences seem to exist. 
Our attempts to reward and to punish are frustrated in fact by the 
integrating forces assumed by every individual who secures his 
rewards and his penalties through the emotional and feeling side of 
his life. The evidence suggests that in spite of our research and in 
spite of our efforts we have made surprisingly little dent upon the 
value orientation of children after nine years of exposure to our 
cultural forces. 


Values are about the same in these two class levels. We need 
some research which would help to clarify just what these values 
are. We need further studies, similar to Mr. Rothman’s, which 
would explore the differences in values of children from a lower 
social class as compared to those from an upper social class. Conse- 
quently, until the relationships of these human capacities are related 
to values, it is possible that we would find few if any differences no 
matter what level we examined. 


Life at every level must offer opportunity for shared experience 
and that may indeed be our greatest good. If so, these capacities may 
be developed wherever individuals are in association and conven- 
tional rewards and punishments will continue to remain ineffective 
so long as sharing in more significant ways remains a possibility. 











SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS AND THE VALUES OF 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
Philip Rothman 


“So to criticize inequality and to desire equality is not, as is 
sometimes suggested, to cherish the romantic illusion that men 
are equal in character and intelligence. It is to hold that, while 
their natural endowments differ profoundly, it is the mark of a 
civilized society to aim at eliminating such inequalities as have 
their source, not in individual differences, but in its own organ- 
ization, and that individual differences which are a source of social 
energy, are more likely to ripen and find expression if social ine- 
qualities are, as far as practicable, diminished.”—Tawney. 


Educators have long been aware of a relationship between socio- 
economic status and education. From the economic viewpoint, there 
has been awareness of the limitations of our free public school system 
with respect to general availability. There has been much concern 
with the need to make equal education available to all regardless of 
financial status. Though much has been accommplished toward this 
end, undoubtedly there is much yet to be done. A second dimension 
of socio-economic status which has concerned educators is that of 
status or prestige. There can be no question that schools have been 
most readily influenced by those segments of the community holding 
status positions. Curriculum plans have reflected to a great extent 
the wishes and needs of the higher-status elements of the com- 
munity. Even the treatment of students in the school and in the 
classroom has been likely to reflect the prestige position of the 
student’s family. 

In recent years a third dimension of socio-economic status has 
emerged. Socio-economic status is described as involving not only 
economic position and prestige, but also, and perhaps even more 
importantly, a way of life and a pattern of values. This viewpoint is 
summed up by Loeb as follows: 

“Because of the prolonged intimate relationships especially dur- 
ing childhood, each social class develops a pattern of behavior and a 
value system which differentiates it from the others. This is the 
theme that runs through the many ways in which one may look at 
social class in America.”* 

Similarly, Davis subscribes to this theme. 

“Class training of the child ranges all the way from the control 
of the manner and ritual by which he eats his food to the control 


1 Martin B. Loeb, “Implications of Status Differentiation for Personal 
and Social Development,” The Harvard Educational Review, Volume 23, Sum- 
mer, 1953, p. 168. 
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of his choice of playmates and of his educational and occupational 
status.” 

Further support of this position is offered by Warner* and Hol- 
lingshead.* 

This point of view would seem to have profound implications 
for the teacher. As stated by Raths and Abrahamson, 

“And yet, even the existence of social class is not the most 
important issue ; most important are the answers to the questions: 

What are the effects of this class system? 

What happens to people who are subject to the social status 
value system?” 

More specifically the educator must ask: 

What happens to the teachers and to the students as a result of 
differences in class status? 

Do the students of different socio-economic backgrounds differ 
in their value orientations? Is there a significant difference in what 
might be called their inner lives? If so, what is the nature of these 
differences ? 

In the face of such questions it becomes of paramount importance 
to investigate these differences to see the extent to which they exist 
and to determine their nature. One investigation of this nature is 
reported here.® 

The present study was concerned with the relationship between 
the social class position and the value systems of junior high school 
students of the lower-middle class and of the upper-lower class. 
These two classes were selected for study as they contain the bulk 
of the public school population. Further it was thought that a more 
crucial test of relationship between value patterns and socio-eco- 
nomic status would be obtained through a comparison of two 
adjacent classes. The investigation was carried out with ninth grade 
students. Ninth grade was selected as appropriate in that it offers 
a situation where students are likely to be grouped heterogeneously 


2 Allison Davis, “American Status Systems and the Socialization of the 
Child,” American Sociological Review, Volume 1, 1941, p. 346. 

3°'W. Lloyd Warner and Associates, Democracy in Jonesville. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1949. 

4 August B. Hollingshead, Elmtown’s Youth. New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, 1949, 

5 Louis E. Raths and Stephen Abrahamson, Student Status and Social 
Class. Bronxville, New York: Modern Education Service, 1950. 

6 Philip Rothman, Expressed Values of Selected Junior High School 
Students and the Relationship of These Values to Sovio-Economic Status. 
(Unpublished Ph.D. Dissertation), New York University, 1954. 
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with respect to social class; ninth grade students can be assumed to 
have fairly well structured value patterns; and ninth grade students 
are capable of responding to the instruments utilized. 

In order to minimize extraneous influences all of the students 
were selected from one school, thus any differences in value pattern 
could not be attributed to differences in school program. Two sample 
groups were selected by using the Warner Index of Status Char- 
acteristics," a procedure that provides a means of identifying socio- 
economic status through combining ratings of occupation, source of 
income, house and neighborhood. The two selected groups, one repre- 
senting the lower-middle class and one representing the upper-lower 
class were clearly differentiated in social class status but were equated 
for other characteristics, including I.Q., race, nationality, religion and 
sex. Each group consisted of 28 students, thus a total of 56 students 
were selected out of a total ninth grade population of 162 students. 

Data were collected pertaining to the expressed values of these 
students. This was done through an analysis of values into under- 
lying factors. In any situation a combination of these factors is seen 
as resulting in the valuing behavior. The particular combination 
utilized is the result of the possibilities of choice, the permissive- 
ness of the situation, the meaningfulness of the possibilities, the 
reflective process carried on by the person involved and the relation- 
ship to other situations and other values. The underlying factors 
investigated were: 


1. Purposes—values are to some extent determined by the aims 
or goals, both long term and short range, which an individual 
accepts as germane to his life. Thus, both end-in-view and 
ultimate purposes are involved. 

. Feelings—the emotional reactions of individuals, the inter- 
action of sadness and happiness, the responses of distress and 
delight, the wishes for belonging or love. the effects of fear 
and anxiety play a role in the valuing process. 

3. Attitudes—the acceptances and rejections, the favored areas 
and the opposed areas, the ideas or things which are advocated 
or refused contribute to the valuing process. 

4. Interests—the habitual involvements, areas of attention, asso- 
ciations, and preferred patterns of choosing, relating or partic- 
ipating add to the pattern of valuing. 

5. Beliefs—the ideas or things held to be true or valid, concepts 
accepted as correct, faith in what constitutes the verities, 
contribute to the valuing which takes place. 


bo 


v4 7W. Lloyd Warner, Marcia Meeker and Kenneth Eels, Social Class i 
America. Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1949. 
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6. Thinking—habitual ways of thinking, patterns of interpreting 
data and seeing relationships, uses of authority and degrees 
of objectivity result in conclusions that affect values. 

. Action—patterns of behaving, regular reoccurring activities, 
habitual acts, accepted modes of performing, preferred ways of 
conducting oneself lead to value decisions. 

8. Aspirations—the dreams, wishes and hopes which an individual 

has, the extent of one’s imaginary reach influence the valuing 
that takes place. 


N 


Since these eight factors contribute in varying combinations to 
the valuing that goes on at any specific moment, information about 
the quality and type of each of these factors contributes to an under- 
standing of the resultant values. With this in mind an instrument 
was used to collect data in each area. The instruments used represent 
a variety of methods and type; they were not intended to be all 
inclusive in any area, but rather they were used to indicate in each 
area some of the differences existing between the different social 
classes and to give some over-all view. 

The value data for each group were compared with that of the 
other group. Statistical measures were used to determine if the values 
were sufficiently different to be considered significant. The statistical 
measures used were of two types. In some instances the data con- 
sisted of quantitative scores. In such instances Fisher’s ¢ for testing 
the difference between the means was used. In other instances the 
data was subjected to content analysis and then tabulated for frequency 
of each category. In such instances Chi-square was calculated. In all 
cases the five per cent level of confidence was used as the criterion 
of significance. 

In general the data gathered about the 56 students, 28 of the 
lower-middle class and 28 of the upper-lower class fail to indicate 
any significant differences in value patterns. In each of the eight 
areas investigated, purpose, aspiration, attitude, interest, action, 
feeling, thinking and belief, the differences between the two classes 
do not meet the criterion of significance, as they do not fall within 
the five per cent level of confidence. 

There is one thread of difference indicated in the data. While 
this cannot be subjected to a statistical test for significance there 
seems to be a true difference indicated since the areas involved are 
indicated by the data from several aspects and in repeated ways. 
This shows the upper-lower class boy as more likely to have a 
part-time job and as more likely to be thinking of going into the 
military service than the lower-middle class bey. It also shows the 
upper-lower class girl as more likely to be engaged in sport activ- 
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ities than the lower-middle class girl. On the other hand, the lower- 
middle class student is more likely to spend time attending meetings 
or taking music or dancing lessons, has many more plans for the 
immediate future and for adult life, indicates a much more frequent 
intention to go to college and has more aspirations involving the 
use of money than does the upper-lower class student. 

The findings of the study lead to certain implications with respect 
to social class structure and education. 

Though the findings of the study are essentially negative with 
respect to indicating differences in values related to differences in 
social class there is one thread of difference which has been indicated, 
affecting actions, purposes and aspirations. It is possible that this 
group of findings indicates a substantial difference in the lives and 
values of these children. It is possible that this difference is of such 
a nature as to affect seriously the way in which children relate to 
school and the way in which the teacher relates to them. If this is 
true, it is highly important that the nature of these differences be 
thoroughly explored and understood by those who are charged with 
carrying out the educational program for these groups. 

On the other hand, in terms of the overall design the differences 
were slight, and it is possible that the differences found to exist are 
not significant differences in valuing patterns. 

The two groups were selected by criteria which can be considered 
as primarily economic in nature and the differences found can be 
explained as realistic adjustments to economic differences, which do 
not greatly affect the valuing pattern or the so called inner life of 
the student. 

If this is so, it is possible that the socio-economic classes are not 
distinct in their value patterns. It is thus possible that the American 
culture is a classless culture in terms of accepted patterns of value. 
It is, however, possible that the lower-middle class and the upper- 
lower class have become or are a common or core group, but that 
other segments of our class structure are distinct and different. It 
is also possible that value differences of adult society do not exist 
at the junior high school level. At this age, the common social insti- 
tutions, and especially the school may have been so effective as to 
have produced a common set of values regardless of the social 
class backgrounds. 

In any case, since the range of difference within each group 
was found to be greater than the difference between the groups, 
this study would seem to re-emphasize the need for the teacher to 
remember and work with the uniqueness of each student. 


Philip Rothman is Assistant Professor of Education, Antioch College, 
Yellow Springs, Ohio. 
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SOCIAL CLASS IN A TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Durlyn E. Wade 


In spite of the controversy over issues related to the social class 
system in America, research has recently been reported which exposes 
some of the influences of this phenomenon in the operations of our 
social institutions. The study to be here reported concerns itself 
with the distribution of rewards in a publicly supported teachers 
college. 

Hollingshead? was one of the investigators who found significant 
relationships between the rewards distributed to the youth in Elm- 
town’s High School and their social class status. The picture was one 
of a disproportionate sharing of the rewards in a way that favored 
- the upper classes and penalized those from the lower social class 
levels. The students from the upper social class levels (levels I and 
II) received twice their proportionate share of the high grades (above 
85) given by the teachers in the high school. On the other hand, 
the students from lower social class backgrounds (class V) received 
65 per cent less than their proportionate share of these higher aca- 
demic rewards. 

In the non-academic area this social class bias existed to a large 
degree. The teachers reprimanded 27 per cent of the upper class 
youth (class II) for doing poor work; 92 per cent of the lower 
class students reecived this treatment. Student participation in 
athletic events, social gatherings, parties, dances, plays, and musical 
activities, revealed a bias favoring those from the upper class levels 
and disportionately penalizing those in the lower social class groups.* 
The research placed the credo of equal educational opportunity under 
considerable strain. . 

Shortly atfer Hollingshead reported his findings Abrahamson‘ 
studied the problem at the level of the junior high school. Seven 
hundred students in junior high schools in the northeastern part of 
the nations were included in the research. The rewards and penalties 


1Special Issue, Part I and II of The Harvard Educational Review. Vol. 
24, No. Three and Four, Summer and Fall, 1953. 

2 A. B. Hollingshead, Elmstown’s Youth. New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc., 1949. 

3 Tbhid. pp. 163-203. 

*Stephen Abrahamson, “A Study of the Relationship Between the Social 
Class Background of Junior High School Students and the Rewards and 
Punishments of the Junior High Schools.” Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, 
New York University, 1951. 
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received by these students were compared with the distribution of 
social class status. Academic as well as non-academic rewards were 
included. The findings showed that the students in the upper social 
classes received significantly more than their proportionate share of 
the high grades distributed by teachers and less than their propor- 
tionate share of the low grades. Conversely, the students from the 
lower social class backgrounds received proportionately less of their 
share of the high grades and more than their proportionate share of 
the lowest academic grades given. A statistically significant pattern 
which repeated the trend was found in the favors teachers distributed 
to students; the upper social class received a greater proportionate 
share and the students from the lower social class levels received 
less than their share. The research tested student participation in 
clubs found in the junior high school, social acceptance among 
students, officerships in student government groups, and the honors 
and scholarships students received. In each of the tests a status was 
revealed. The results gave overwhelming evidence that somewhere 
a break had occurred in the fences of democracy. 

Lenn’ included in his study grades below the junior high school 
level. Part of his research tested the rewards and punishments 
received by elementary school children according to their social class 
status. The results substantiated the relationships already known to 
exist. Academic and non-academic rewards and punishments were 
distributed with a social class bias that was statistically significant 
at a high level. Lenn was able to show that consciousness of the 
problem helped teachers minimize the disproportionate distribution 
of rewards and opened up useful avenues to assist in the amelioration 
of unequal educational opportunity. 

The three investigations briefly mentioned and other research*® 
suggest the high probability that the pressures of the American social 
class system affect the operation of our public elementary and sec- 
ondary school in a significant manner. One of the effects is reflected 
in a system for distributing rewards in a relatively uneven and 
perhaps unfair manner, 

The question was raised whether the pattern discovered to exist 
in the public elementary and secondary schools would also be in 


5 Theodore I. Lenn, “Social Class and the Educative Process.” Unpublished 
Ph.D. dissertation, New York University, 1953. 

6 W. L. Warner, R. J. Havighurst, and M. B. Loeb, Who Shall Be Edu- © 
cated?, Harper, 1944; Kenneth Eells, and Associates, Intelligence and Cul- 





tural Differences, Chicago, 1951; George S. Counts, The Selective Character — 


of American Secondary Education, School Review Monograph, No, 19, 1922. b 
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effect at the level of higher education. The selective character of 
the student population at the college level suggested that it might 
not. In addition, there is the selective factor with regard to faculty. 
The instructional staff is usually recruited only from individuals 
with extensive training and education. The likelihood that the 
rewards distributed by faculty at this level should be biased accord- 
ing to social class seemed remote. No proof, however, existed which 
would answer the question. The accepted hypothesis was similar to 
that tested by others in the field: that the academic grades received 
by students and the amount of student participation in extracurricular 
activities were biased according to social class status. The hypothesis 
was extended to state that: this bias favors those in the upper social 
class levels and penalizes those from the lower social class groups. 

To test the contention a form of null hypothesis was assumed 
and the statistic chi-square employed to determine significance. The 
criterion of 5 per cent was set in the design of the study.” 

The Warner Index of Status Characteristics? was employed to 
social class stratify a sample of 419 student teachers at “Keystone 
Teachers College.” The results showed that five per cent of the 
students were upper class, nineteen per cent upper-middle class, 
forty-six per cent lower-middle class, twenty-one per cent upper- 
lower class, and nine per cent lower-lower class. 

A comparison was made between the social class distribution and 
the distribution of the rewards students receive in the following 
forms: academic grades recorded on the permanent records of the 
college, social acceptance scores received from fellow students in 
college courses, participation in extracurricular student activities, 
and selection by faculty and administration to receive other forms 
of special recognition. 

A proportionate distribution of each of these forms of reward 
was constructed, and placed in a contingency table.® If the differences 
between the actual number of rewards received and the proportionate 
number expected, were statistically significant, a bias was judged 
to exist that could be attributed to social class. If the differences 
were not significant (the criterion was set at 5 per cent) and bias 
was not identified, some evidence was present to suggest equity in the 
distribution of these rewards according to social class. 





TR. A. Fisher, Statistical Methods for Research Workers. Seventh Edi- 
tion. London: Oliver and Boyd, 1938. pp. 81-111. 

8W. Lloyd Warner, Marchia Meeker, Kenneth Eells, Social Class in 
America. Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1949. 

9 E. F. Lindquist, Statistical Analysis in Educational Research. New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1940. pp. 30-47, 
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When the academic grades received by students were examined 
a social class bias was discovered which proved statistically signifi- 
cant. Table I shows the comparison between the high grades received 
by students, the low grades they received, both according to their 
social class status. 


Table I 


ACADEMIC GRADES RECEIVED ACCORDING TO 
SOCIAL CLASS STATUS N-419 





Social ACADEMIC GRADES Total 

Class High Cc Low Grades 
242 176 56 474 

Ope? «2220 Ses 200 209 65 

noe... 752 766 203 1721 

Middle ou 726 727 238 

Bower 0 1668 1743 566 3977 

Middle owe 1677 1749 551 

LOS ea ee ce 754 851 254 1859 

Pewet oS 784 818 257 

geen eile 326 368 150 844 

PET Foose 356 371 117 

Jo - Sere 3742 3904 1229 8875 


The comparison showed that the upper class students received 
proportionately more high grades, (A’s and B’s) and less than their 
proportionate number of the low grades, (D’s and E’s). This was 
true for the students in the upper middle class as well; they received 
more than their proportionate number of high grades and less than 
a proportionate number of the low grades. The lower-middle group 
received less than a proportionate number of high grades, and more 
than their proportionate share of low grades. This trend was also 
found in the next two social class levels; the upper-lower social 
class received less than a proportionate share of the high grades and 
about their proportionate share of low grades. At the lower-lower 
social class levels, proportionately more of the low grades were 
received, thus substantiating the major hypothesis of a social class 
bias favoring the upper social class levels. 

The social acceptance scores which students received from their 
fellow students were considered as an important part of the reward 
system at college. When the scores women received from men on 
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the Ohio Social Acceptance Scale were examined in association with 
social class a statistically significant chi-square resulted. The evidence 
supported the hypothesis that women from the upper social classes 
received more (proportionately) of the high acceptance scores and 
less (proportionately) of the low acceptance scores. Interestingly, 
when the comparison was made within the same sex, (acceptance 
scores women received from women, and men received from men) 
no significant difference was found. 

The college activities were divided itno two major types and 
subjected to analysis. The activities which were open to all students, 
or represented all students were considered as non-selective college 
functions ; those functions open to only a few students where special 
selection was in operation were considered as selective college 
activities. 

The first type included memberships in extracurricular clubs, 
memberships in student government, and offices in college clubs. 
When the first two of these were placed in association with social 
class negative results were secured. Offices in extracurricular clubs 
were studied and tested according to social class. Statistically signi- 
ficant results were obtained. The students in the upper social class 
levels had proportionately more offices in student clubs than did 
the students from the lower parts of the social class range. This 
activity, in isolation, supported the hypothesis. 

Since college life is really a total scene the major interest was 
to learn what the total picture concerning the distribution of 
rewards looked like. For this reason the three activities just men- 
tioned were combined, and placed in association with social class. 
The results were statistically significant, supporting the hypothesis 
at the one per cent level, when the total pattern was considered. 

When each of the selective activities, memberships in sororities, 
fraternities, and honor societies, was examined separately according 
to the distribution of social class, the results obtained were negative. 
When these were combined the results were also negative. The 
findings favored the hypothesis, but were clearly outside of the five 
per cent criterion. 

If students are given relative freedom to choose activities, and 
leaders, social class seems to be a significant factor in their choices. 
When however, their choices come within the limits of widely known 
university policies, and certain mores given wide publicity (“dis- 
crimination is wrong”) social class appears not to significantly bias 
the distribution of these forms of rewards. 

What about the total pattern of non-selective and selective partici- 
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pation in activities at Keystone Teachers College? Now all six college 
activities were combined and placed in association with social class, 
The statistical result was significant at the two per cent level. Thus 
in the over all scene a social class bias existed in the distributions of 
these rewards to students in the college. 

The generalization concerning the choices of students when given 
relative freedom and the choices made when governed by university 
and college policies appeared to apply to the action of faculty groups 
as well. 

Comparisons were made between the students selected for student 
counselors, those selected for dismissal from college and those 
selected to receive special awards and prizes. None of these classi- 
fications, individually, or in combination, gave statistically significant 
results. It was noted that in each of these distributions of rewards 
the action of the faculty was guided by quite definite requisites 
(university and college policies) ; in these cases a social class bias 
was not present. 

In addition to questioning social class as the important factor 
influencing the biased distribution of rewards, several other aspects 
of living were examined. The religious affiliation of the student was 
found significantly related to the bias distribution of academic grades. 
It was thought that perhaps religion was more important than social 
class in explaining the observed relationship. Further study showed 
however that social class was operative within religion. Social class 
operated within both dependent variables. 

The educational level of the parent was tested in comparison with 
regards, and found to be statistically significant. Once again however, 
social class was found to be significantly related to the educational 
level of the parent. It appeared that the social class system incor- 
porates knowledge about the educational level of the person into the 
system of values which help determine relative degrees of prestige 
and status. 

Foreign and native born parents were tested with the distribution 
of rewards. The results were statistically significant. Nationality was 
found significantly related to social class. The inference was made 
that it was not nationality that influenced the bias distribution of 
rewards but the social class system utilizing knowledge about nation- 
ality that was accountable in this case. 

The sex of students was compared with the distribution of 
rewards and was found to be related in a statistically significant man- 
ner, On the other hand when tested with social class it appeared not 
statistically significant. Sex appeared to be an independent factor 
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influencing the distributions; however, a biased distribution of 
rewards was found to exist within the same sex. The reasonableness 
of a sex difference was further questioned. It was also noted that 
the sex differences within the same family could hardly result in 
different social class membership. In other words although sex 
seemed not related to social class, and hence an independent factor 
to be reckoned with, it was reasoned that other factors may be 
operating with social class to influence this picture. 

Age, place of residence, and college major were tested in com- 
parison with the distribution of rewards. The results proved negative. 
Either the statistical tests failed to substantiate significance or else 
logical explanations were present to show that social class was more 
important than any one of these other factors. 

The results of the inquiry brought to light some evidence to 
suggest that a number of students from the lower social classes are 
present as student teachers, yet published accounts of the social class 
status of teachers place few if any in these levels.*° Perhaps enrol- 
ment in a teachers college is the first step of upward mobility for 
many young men and women. 

The investigation showed social class status to be statistically 
related to the distribution of certain rewards students received in a 
publicly supported teachers college. The association shown sup- 
ported the hypothesis that a bias exists in favor of the upper social 
classes. It was learned that certain of the rewards were protected 
from typical effects of the system. 

It is not known whether such a bias exists in other institutions 
of higher learning. If it does the question follows does it exist to a 
greater or lesser degree? There are some who will contend that the 
bias shown to exist is a minimum level and therefore not of serious 
consequence. 

Still others, and the writer includes himself in this group, would 
say that the identification of a social class bias at this level is impor- 
tant from at least two points of view. If equal educational opportunity 
is to be provided for all qualified youth regardless of their environ- 
mental backgrounds, then a social class bias (of any degree) in the 
distribution of rewards cannot be tolerated. 

Secondly, as in all events of a dynamic nature the conditions here 
identified are moving and changing. At a time when higher education, 
and teacher education perhaps most of all, is undergoing important 
changes, the identification and close inspection of this phenomenon 


10 W. Lloyd Warner, Robert J. Havighurst, and Martin B. Loeb, Who 
Shall Be Educated. New York: Harper and Bros., 1944. p. 101. 
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is important. Is it likely that the future will witness an increase in 
the pressures of social class and thus an increased bias in the dis- 
tribution of rewards? Can an awareness of the problem, and conscious 
effort to remove this bias help insure that greater equality of educa- 
tional opportunity will exist for all qualified young men and women? 

At a time when the creative genius of man is taxed to release 
the human resources now available, a greater proportionate sharing 
of rewards in college may initiate a chain reaction favoring the 
growth of a more democratic society. 


Durlyn E. Wade is a Graduate Student in New York University School 
of Education. 





BASIC PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATIONAL INTEGRATION 
Eugene Stanley 


The Supreme Court of the United States rendered an epoch 
making decision on May 7, 1954. It held that segregation in public 
schools is unconstitutional, that such practices deprive minority mem- 
bers of the “equal protection of the laws guaranteed by the Fourteenth 
Amendment.” The court asserted, further, that segregation in public 
education deprives the children of the minority group equal educa- 
tional opportunities. Thus, the “separate but equal” doctrine, which 
was established in the case of Plessy vs. Ferguson in 1896, has been 
reversed by the highest tribunal in the land. 

It has been ordered by the court that the cases originating in 
Kansas, South Carolina, Virginia, Delaware, and the District of 
Columbia, be restored to the docket of the fall term in order that 
assistance can be gained from the contending sides in the formulation 
of decrees pertinent to the removal of segregated educational prac- 
tices in the various states. Briefs were submitted by October 1, 
1954. The Attorney General of the United States has been invited to 
participate in the role of amici curiae. 

Problems incident to the removal of segregation in the schools 
will be felt most keenly at the local level. According to the New 
York Times of Sunday, May 3, 1954, there are 2.5 million (24%) 
Negro pupils as opposed to 8.1 million (76%) white students in the 
areas affected by the ruling. However, further examination tends to 
suggested rather clearly that problems will be experienced in varying 
degrees of severity according, in part, to the percentage of the Negro 


Eugene Stanley is Assistant Professor and Acting Head of the Depart- 
ment of Education, Morgan State College, Baltimore, Md. 
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students which each state is now attempting to serve in segregated 
facilities. Excluding the state of Maryland, the percentage of the 
enrollment of Negro students in the other southern areas varies all 
the way from 48.1% in Mississippi down to 6.4% in Kentucky.* The 
District of Columbia has a percentage of 57% Negro students. How- 
ever, conditions there are considerably more favorable for educational 
integration than are true, doubtless, in the states of the central and 
deep south. 

As one acknowledges the complexity and the plethora of local 
problems to be met, it must be understood that any attempt to sug- 
gest patterns of solutions must be of a general nature. The writer 
believes that a set of guiding principles will be of some value to the 
various communities as they undertake the task which lies ahead. 
It would be simple to say that the factor of race should be eliminated 
from all phases in the conduct of school business. But the com- 
munities apparently are in need of more assistance than that. So, 
though principles are often the graveyards of some good ideas, it is 
hoped that no communities will suffer a loss of good constructive, 
creative activity simply because these principles are articulated. They 
are presented simply for whatever they may prove to be worth. 

Principle No. 1: No qualified teacher should be denied the oppor- 
tunity to practice the profession. 

There is a very definite and crucial teacher shortage! This short- 
age has two interesting facets: A shortage of teachers is severely felt 
on the elementary level, and there is a clearly defined inadequacy of 
teachers in certain subject matter areas in the secondary schools. 
The elementary teacher shortage has been evident for a number of 
years, and it has been accentuated by the rapid increase in the birth 
rate of the years 1946-47 at the close of World War II. The shortage 
in certain high school subject matter areas, such as mathematics and 
science, is not a new problem. It has been further aggravated by in- 
effective counseling and guidance of students in training, the over- 
production of teachers in English and the social studies, and under- 
production in others. These specific problems have regional differen- 
tiations also. ‘ 

Consequently, the failure of a competent teacher to secure em- 
ployment cannot be morally justified. The large surplus of Negro 
teachers in certain geographical areas, e.g., in Baltimore City, can be 
utilized to reduce the shortage which exists in greater degree in the 





1U. S. News & World Report, Vol. XXXVI, No. 22 (May 28, 1954), p. 
4 taken originally from The Negro and the Schools, Harry S. Ashmore, 
-» 1954. 
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bi-racial setup. White or Negro teachers having sub-standard certi- 
ficates can now be replaced by teachers possessing the full professional 
qualifications. The students, categorically speaking, hardly have atti- 
tudes that are sufficiently crystallized to resist sound professional 
teacher integration. If such a step is not taken, future generations of 
citizens denied service during their school years from qualified 
teachers, for whatever the reason, will likely be poor defenders of the 
American heritage of justice, freedom, and equality. 

Principle No. 2: Every teaching post should be filled by the most 
qualified teacher available in a particular community. 

One of the problems in education well-known to professional per- 
sonnel is that of local patronage. This practice often accounts for the 
filling of some teaching posts with less than the best qualified persons 
available. This has happened on the basis of criteria other than race 
and religion in many instances. This practice could assume larger 
proportions when the factor of racial integration is introduced unless 
caution is employed. 

Failure to employ this principle does considerable harm to the 
profession, the individual teacher, and to the students. Teachers, 
generally, are not the recipients of prestige commensurate with the 
contributions they make to the culture in the large. The patronage 
game results in the employment of some individuals whose merit is 
questionable, thereby making all of their professional associates sus- 
pect. It is obvious, of course, that the students are culturally short- 
changed. 

Further, the application of this principle will raise the morale of 
the teaching corps immeasurably. It should contribute abundantly 
to the task of recruiting personnel for the dwindling staffs of the 
nation’s teachers. 

Principle No. 3: All teachers should be placed in posts where they 
can operate at top efficiency according to their professional prepara- 
tion. 

A number of communities have tried novel ways of meeting the 
impact of the teacher shortage in their school systems. Teachers have 
been placed in the elementary division though their preparation lay 
in the area of secondary education. Retired teachers have been called 
back into service and put in classrooms in order to “hold school.” 
Maximum efficiency can hardly be secured by these means. Numerous 
teachers have been called upon to teach subjects for which they 
have had little, if any, specific academic background and prepara- 
tion. 

This principle seems to be generally applicable. However, racial 
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integration could introduce new and additional evils. It is conceivable 
that such moves might be made in some areas in an effort to dis- 
credit the teachers from the minority group. In the interest of the 
nation’s largest public enterprise, every attempt should be made to 
give the new teachers a sporting chance to succeed in order to render 
maximum service to the students and the communities. 

Principle No. 4: All communities should seek to provide the mini- 
mum essentials needed by teachers to maintain their professional pro- 
ficiency. 

Inequities abounded under the bi-racial setup. However, there 
is a special urgency in this principle for attempts at integration. 
First of all, reluctant and resisting communities might be prone to 
undertake certain measures designed to handicap the work of newly- 
appointed teachers from the minority group. In the second instance, 
moves such as these suggested would place the new teachers in un- 
favorable lights to their students. Everything possible should be done 
to aid the teachers, both white and Negro, to enhance their feelings of 
security. Any dearth of materials should be shared by all teachers 
alike. This principle has a definite bearing upon the maintenance of 
the quality of the instructional environment. For the sake of the 
students, such environment ought to be maintained at as high a level 
as possible. 

Principle No. 5: All communities should strive to provide a work- 
ing climate conducive to professional happiness. 

Though this principle is applicable to educational situations in 
general, its significance assumes immense proportions when and where 
racial integration in education replaces the dual system. Feelings of 
low morale are not unusual among teachers because of a host of con- 
ditions which confront them in the performance of their duties. The in- 
troduction, therefore, of an additional major cultural factor could in- 
tensify the value of this principle for our evolving democratic ideals. 

It could be that in some instances the racial integration of some 
school systems might call out attitudes and feelings of hostility which 
normally tend to lie dormant. Teachers laboring under such pressures 
find that the tasks are a bit more difficult. Psychologically speaking, 
teachers, as do other people, take their personal problems to school 
with them. If they are overburdened, their mental health is placed in 
jeopardy. Certain aspects of mental ill health are contagious in their 
effects upon others; the students could be ill-treated because of some 
of the unnecessary problems that the community has thrust upon 
teachers. 

Therefore, communities which fail to assist the teachers in this 
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respect would be guilty of a basic neglect of the welfare of the 
students whom they are obligated to guide into wholesome channels 
of growth and development. 

Principle No. 6: There should be only one set of criteria as regards 
employment, probation, salary, promotion and tenure so that no 
teacher will be victimizcd because of race, creed or color. 

The pattern of segregation has given rise to a dual set of stan- 
dards in some localities with reference to the hiring, promotion, salary 
and tenure of teachers. As to be expected, the Negro teachers have 
been at a disadvantage for some time. 

Recently, it was found that in a few communities which had insti- 
tuted an integrated pattern of teacher placement, these professional 
evils had been extended. Negro teachers placed in newly integrated 
posts found themselves shorn of the full benefits of tenure, salary and 
promotion. 

No professional argument can be found to support such practices. 
A good teacher is a good teacher, and the reverse is true likewise. 
Boards of education should do all within their power to establish 
administrative regulations under which teachers can work with peace 
of mind. Now that the court has opened the way for integration, the 
boards of education have a professional obligation to avoid instituting 
administrative practices injurious to any teacher because of her race. 

Principle No.7: Local civic groups, with the aid of the public press, 
should strive to educate a hesitant citizenry, where such is true, to 
accept the decision of the court. 

A society which permits the organization of civic groups of special 
interest is entitled to the support of these groups in the implementa- 
tion of the laws of the land and the decisions of its courts. If it were 
not for those basic freedoms and rights and privileges guaranteed by 
the Constitution, and preserved through the legal processes, such 
groups could not exist. It appears, therefore, that in an organized, 
democratically oriented society special interests are possible because 
there are, first, larger general interests. Such civic groups have a 
moral obligation, and in its fulfillment they would be acting in their 
own self-interests, for freedom is indivisible. 

The daily press of this society has a moral responsibility on the 
question of racial integration in education also. From the days of 
Peter Zengler to the present, their right to fashion and mold public 
opinion has been dearly cherished. Freedom of the press is essential 
to the maintenance of a democratic society. But freedom should not 
be mistaken for license. When a public issue has been sufficiently 
aired and the issue comes to rest in the courts, the right of protest 
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does not end; but, until such time as an alteration in a court 
decision is made, the press should encourage the citizens to either 
support the laws or to seek redress of grievances through duly con- 
stituted legal processes. In the case of this issue, the answer has been 
given by the Supreme Court to the effect that segregation in public 
schools is unconstitutional. Press action designed to inflame the pub- 
lic to resist the decision of the court contributes to the degeneration 
of the society and acts against the public interest. It would appear 
that such press action could be interpreted as subversive. 

Principle No. 8: Boards of education should articulate clearly and 
positively the plans to be followed in the integration of the schools. 

Boards of education have the responsibility of educational leader- 
ship in the communities which they serve. As a result of the court’s 
decision, leadership of high quality is a sine qua non in the successful 
implementation of the change. Some confusion is certain to exist in 
many places. Hesitant behavior on the part of the boards of education 
would only add to that confusion. Further, it would be a catastrophe 
for the boards to relinquish their leadership at a time such as this. 
It would endanger the entire structure of our systems of public ed- 
ucation. 

Principle No. 9: Boards of education should discontinue the 
practice of shifting large bodies of teaching and student personnel 
in response to slight changes in the racial character of a neighbor- 
hood. 

In those educational systems wherein racial segregation has been 
the rule, a slight change in the racial character of a neighborhood 
has always posed a serious problem in the provision of adequate 
schooling for the youth of the community. Since it is a historical 
fact that the schools follow the population shifts, the problem of 
providing adequate educational facilities is compounded under the 
bi-racial pattern. 

Perhaps the most mobile citizen in our society today is the Negro 
American. Since the Supreme Court declared restrictive covenants 
in housing unenforceable by law, the Negro is finding every day more 
and more opportunities to improve his housing conditions. This 
mobility makes it possible for a community to become interracial over- 
night, so to speak, much faster than it is possible to provide schools 
under the segregated pattern for both white and Negro youths. Any 
attempt to keep pace with the infiltration of Negroes into previously 
all-white neighborhoods would make the cost of education prohibitive 
in even the wealthier communities of the nation. 

Consequently, since the schools are provided geographically io 
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take care of the youth in the community, the most convenient and 
democratic way to meet the shifting racial population problem is 
simply to insist that the students attend the school nearest their 
homes. This would eliminate many of the overcrowded and under- 
utilized school facilities currently the vogue in a number of places. 
And, economy would be extended into a very vital area of our public 
life. 

Principle No. 10: The members of the teaching profession should 
tighten their ranks in acknowledgement of the, fact that their common 
responsibility transcends superficial differences such as race and 
religion. 

Racial prejudice is not confined to non-teaching personnel alone. 
However, it is all the more tragic when one in a profession devoted 
to the pursuit of truth is affected. He is false to the tradition of all 
of the great teachers who have preceded him. If he is otherwise an 
effective teacher, his influence might spread progressively thus affect- 
ing a large portion of the future leaders of the nation. The harm done 
to the ideals of the country could not be adequately measured. 

It is fitting at this time that all members of the profession 
examine their consciences on the racial issue. Since the personal ele- 
ment enters so strongly into the dynamics of the educational! process, 
teachers should realize that the examples set by their own lives can 
be constructive influences in the control and regulation of racial atti- 
tudes in our nation’s schools and communities. 

The boards of education could contribute immeasurably to the 
broadened cultural experiences of the teachers in those communities 
where it is sorely needed. Interracial workshops, conferences, and 
study groups could be set up to provide the teachers opportunities 
to come to know and appreciate one another. 

As a final note, it is important that communities lose no time in 
coming to grips with the realities of the situation as it affects their re- 
spective locales. Some difficult problems lie ahead, but they are not 
insurmountable. Through the use of the intelligence with which our 
citizens are so richly endowed, it is possible to go forward in these 
projects with assurance that success will be the reward. If it should 
happen that some citizens become unduly alarmed, it would probably 
be wise to spend some time watching children of different racial 
stocks play together when the opportunity presents itself. They seem 
to be considerably unperturbed. With some effort, it is possible that 
all of the citizenry can achieve that state of equanimity as time passes 
and makes of the court’s decision simply another landmark in the 
development of our democratic and christian heritage. 





